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iodine in organic compounds. OX can be measured as total organohalide
(TOX) , purgeable organohalide (POX), and usually (by difference)
nonpurgeable organohalide (NPOX) . Measurements of these indices in
water and wastewater have now advanced to the point that they can be
performed by commercial instrumentation (Dressman et_ al.. , 1979?
Takahaski, 1979) and they have been studied in wastewater reclamation
systems (Jekel and Roberts, in press; McCarty et_ al_. , 1980).

Steigletz et al. (1976) reported that only about 10% by weight of
the BOX in Rhine River water was identified by GC/MS analysis.  It
has been shown that both the DOX and the trihalomethanes (THM's)
increase following the chlorination of natural waters (Kuhn and
Fuchs, 1975; Oliver, 1978; Sander e_t al. , 1977). However, THM's
account for no more than 25% of the OX in drinking water (Yohe et

Organohalide and organic carbon are examples of nonspecific
measurements that have a diverse utility for monitoring wastewater
renovation systems. The closer such measures come to being
indicators of, or surrogates for, chemicals of health significance,
the greater the likelihood of their being incorporated into useful
criteria for reused wastewater.  In any event, they are useful for
monitoring such systems because of their often greater practicality
and simplicity, as compared to analyses for specific chemicals.

Specific Organic Analysis

The objective of efforts to analyze the organic content of water and
wastewater samples comprehensively is to identify unequivocally as
many organic components as possible. GC/MS is presently the
analytical method of choice for this purpose.  Popular awareness of
this procedure has been increased markedly through a growing number
of research reports and EPA's publication of standard procedures
using GC/MS for analysis of "Priority Pollutants" (Environmental
Protection Agency, 1979).

Experience suggests that the Priority Pollutant compounds comprise
a small fraction of the TOG present in water and wastewater samples.
Therefore, even good GC/MS techniques for detecting such pollutants
might miss the vast majority of organic materials in the water, at
least some of which may be at least as important toxicologically as
the Priority Pollutants. Thus, concentration of efforts on the
identification of Priority Pollutants alone may not be sufficient for
judging the potential health risks associated with treated wastewater.

Standard identification procedures usually involve quadrupole-type
mass spectrometers, and comparative identifications are based on com-
puterized matching of mass spectra with those of reference compounds.
This process is often insufficient to establish the identity of
substances, i.e., simple matching of spectra can be misleading
because of the occurrence of isomers, chemically similar compounds,
and unresolved GC components.

Other problems exist with simple matching procedures. It is well
documented (Budzikiewicz et_ al_., 1967) that a given compound can
often exhibit qualitatively different spectra on different mass
spectrometers. Current data bases for identifications were compiled